you cancel all that might have made me support it."

"I am going out from here," Theophrastus said. He
rose unsteadily, and went out. It was strange to see
people moving aside from him as they might from a.
leper. Nicanor still looked at Justinian. In a dead silence,
he rose up and said:

"Your uncle or you, or the two between you, killed
my brother, Theokritos. Do you think that I will accept
from you either the atrocity of that murder or the
infamy of your forgiveness? I am Nicanor of the Bays.
You get no truce from me." He glanced at his side with
a sneering lip at the weeping Philemon. "What a puddle
some souls are, my God,'7 he said. With this he thrust
aside his chair and bowed to the two Prelates.

Something made him look fixedly at the Patriarch.
Every eye in the house was fixed intently upon him.
His lip lifted in a sneer. "So, Holy Father," he said,
"there you are between your two thieves again. I am the
impenitent one." He gave a little inclination of the head
to the Patriarch. He looked then at Kallimachus; again
his lip lifted. He saw that Kallimachus was both false
and mean. "For he had great possessions," he said.
Theodora then saw what she had not before seen, that
in the doorway behind him certain men were stand-
ing. They wore the uniform of the Kingfishers, with
blue birds broidered on the chests of their tunics; they
were much splashed and caked with mud, and had
neither washed nor shaved for days. These men closed
in upon Nicanor and removed him. The House sat in
utter stillness.

Suddenly the most marvellous voice in the Empire
shouted from the gallery: "Well done, the Prince
Justinian," and at once all burst into a storm of cheer-
ing* No such cheering had ever shaken the City Hall.
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